LOVE-POETRY

But Fidelia is even more significant of the Puritan
lover, for its theme is that of the great Puritan novel
of a century later. It is a letter from an earlier Clarissa
or Pamela to an earlier Lovelace who has forsaken
her, forsaken her because she would not transgress
the bounds of chastity:

Oh, what of me by this time had become

If my desires with thine had happ'd to roam,

Or I unwisely had consented to

What, shameless, once thou did'st attempt to do?

I might have fallen by those immodest tricks,

Had not some power been stronger than my sex.

She loves him still, and meditates what may be the
causes which keep him away. Is it another love, or
is it his parents' unwillingness that he should marry
beneath him? And, like Richardson, she protests
against the claim of parents to sunder lovers:

Can there be any friend that hath the power

To disunite hearts so conjoined as ours?

Ere I would so have done by thee, I'Id rather

Have parted with one dearer than my father.

For though the will of our Creator binds

Each child to learn and know his parents* minds,

Yet sure am I so just a deity

Commanded! nothing against piety;

Nor doth that band of duty give them leave

To violate their faith or to deceive.

And though that parents have authority

To rule their children in minority,

Yet they are never granted such power on them

That will allow to tyrannize upon them,

Or use them under their command so ill

To force them without reason to their will.

For I do think it is not only meant

Children should ask but parents should consent;
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